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The correspondent has to strike a mean between
being near enough to the heart of things to be able to
write as an eye-witness, and refusing such undue
bodily risks as would make the money which his
newspaper has expended on his mission a preposterous
speculation. Let us suppose that he has taken part in
so many campaigns that war has become his normal
state of existence, and the battlefield, as it were, his
office. It will be seen that he would cut a ridiculous
figure, if with the gusto of a first experience he
continued incessantly to defy a fate ever ready to
carry him off.

The smoke and vapour were so dense that Russell
could see better without his field glasses. As he was
deliberating what he should do, a French officer
galloped out of the fog, pulled up his horse, and
said, "Mon General! Pouvez-vous me dire oil se
trouve le General Brown ? " This was not the first
time that the commissariat cap with the gold band
which Russell wore, conferred on him in the eyes of
our French and Turkish Allies the rank of General.

Russell moved about from one point of the field to
another with such leisureliness as ministered to his
self-respect, and presently fell in with Mr. H. Layard.*
Layard was one of the best known of the "T. G.%"
or Travelling Gentlemen, of whom there were generally
a few in the Crimea during the war brought by yachts
or by special permission in other steamers. They
mostly made daily excursions on land and returned to
their sea base in the evening. Delane had been out
for a short time as a T. GM and Kinglake may be

* Afterwards Sir Henry Layard. He was the excavator of the
ancient Nineveh, and the author of the well-known book, " Nineveh
and its Remains." He became British Ambassador at Madrid and
at Constantinople.